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THE PRIDE IN CREATION 
As I saw Joseph Pelich in the halls at St. Joseph Hospital 


Saturday following the ceremonies dedicating the seven new 
floors added out there, І thought what pride an architect 
must have in his creation. 

Naturally, that’s true of all who create, no matter what their 
profession. 

But my mind was on the architect, particularly this talented 
member of his profession, as the crowds were bubbling with 
excitement at the new building. 

A man like Joe Pelich puts not only his skill and his imagi- 
nation into the buildings he creates, but his heart as well. 
Certainly he put his heart in the new addition to St. 
Joseph’s as he has in other parts of the hospital before this 
one. 

| know that Joe Pelich doesn’t see this magnificent hospital 
simply as a handsome building, but as a great and useful 
tool in caring for the sick, in protecting and preserving hu- 
man life. 

And the architect joins hands with the doctor and the nurse 
in their mission. That surely is part of his inspiration. 
OFTEN I have thought about the architect and the builder, 
when they put their talents into such a wide variety of 
buildings. 

To pursue the path I would think a great professional man 
would pursue, | think any man would have to put himself 
so often into the shoes and into the situation of those for 
whom a building is created. 

So, the architect must have some of the soul of the doctor or 
nurse when he builds a hospital, of a banker when he de- 
signs a bank, of an artist when he plans a museum or an 
art gallery or a theater. 

He must be a man of many appreciations, as if, each time, 
he were building the building for his own use. 

And the great architect, 1 know, is the man who combines 
with his skill the imagination to move from creation to crea- 
tion and always be at home . . . and maybe always in love 
with the job at hand. 

I THINK that is true of those who paint and carve and play 
music and write. 

And of those who provide the vehicles and instruments and 
homes for the service and performance of others. 

Like the architect or the builder they can’t stop with perfec- 
tion on their own limited horizon, but must judge what they 
do by the way it affects the achievements and performance 
and service of others. и 


(fort worth press article reprinted Бу permission) 


WALTER R. HUMPHREY 
editor, the fort worth press 


WINEDALE INN 


Formal Dedication 1967 


Miss Ima Hogg of Houston, daughter of James Stephen 
Hogg, first native Governor of Texas, restored the his- 
toric inn and gave it to The University of Texas for the 
benefit of the state. It is expected to become a major at- 
traction for Texas and out-of-state travelers, as well as a 
center for studies in architectural history, the arts and 
letters, and Texas-German intellectual-social history. 


Formal Dedication Remarks By 
Congressman J. J. Pickle 


When I visited this quaint and delightful community last 
October during the 100th anniversary of the Lutheran 
Church, I marveled at and fell in love with the charm of 
the early-Texas structures here and the friendliness of 
the community. 


And, as I stood in the church-yard and joined in the 
chorus of “My Master and My Friend” with the wonder- 
ful people who were at the ceremony, I took renewed 
strength in the faith of our forefathers and the dedication 
of the men and women who gave birth to and who have 
nurtured this unique community for more than 100 years. 
I told Round Top’s mayor, Don Nagel, that I wanted to 
соте back soon—to here, and’ Praha and LaGrange—to 
visit and to offer my help in any conservation or restora- 
tion project. 


It pleases me, therefore, to have the honor and the op- 
portunity to һе here with you today and to have a part 
in this historic dedication. 


Most of you will agree, I am sure, that this nation has 
had a long and stirring past—and that the spirit and di- 
rection of our nation was founded upon and reflected in 
this past as surely as early Texans shaded themselves 
from а shining sun under the galleried porch of this Inn. 
And, as we meet here to commemorate a living part of 
our heritage and to dedicate a famous historic Texas and 
Fayette County landmark, I am reminded of the words 
of an anonymous 19th century author. 


Generation follows generation in sometimes monoto- 
nous procession, but each generation leaves a legacy 
of its cultural and spiritual achievement to the gen- 
eration which succeeds. The floor of the world is 
strewn with the wreckage of vanished civilizations, 
of economic. political and religious systems which 
in their times have waxed and wanned. 
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There сап be little doubt as to the legacy that William 
S. Townsend left to this country when he built the orig- 
inal portion of this stately early-Texas home. And, there 
can be little doubt as to the legacy that Samuel Lewis left 
to this country when he enlarged the structure to its pres- 
ent size to accommodate weary travelers. 


But there can be no doubt as to the legacy that Miss Ima 
Hogg has left this state and this country. Her actions in 
acquiring, restoring and preserving this property provide 
a tangible legacy not only of a physical vestige of our 
past, but an enduring legacy to those of the future who 
will use this Inn as a center for the study of the history 
and the culture of ethnic groups who migrated to Texas 
early in the nineteenth century. 


І know how unnecessary it is for me to point out to you 
people—who have been demonstrating your concern in 
the matters of historic preservation—the clear and grow- 
ing threat to our national heirlooms. 


But it can hardly be emphasized too much or too often 
The very survival of vast numbers of our irreplaceable 
historic buildings and places is at stake. 


What menaces them, of course, is the dynamic contemp- 
orary society of which we are all a part—a society in 
which men and women and machines and pavement and 
structures proliferate at the expense of an older, quieter, 
less crowded world. 


Some look upon our society positively and have used our 
modern methods and technical advances to ensure future 
generations a genuine opportunity to appreciate and en- 
joy the rich heritage of our state and nation. 

Some Texans, including Miss Hogg, Mrs. Charles Bybee, 
and John Ben Sheppard, former chairman of the State 
Historical Survey Committee, and Harold Kennedy, a 
presidential appointee to the National Advisory Commit- 
few—and 
countless hundreds of interested citizens, have set a goal 


tee on Historic Preservation—to name a 
to help preserve buildings and sites of historical signifi- 


cance, 


Many fine old things have been saved temporarily or 
permanently through the efforts of such leaders. 


The Inn we dedicate here today is continued evidence 
that Texans—and particularly our distinguished henefac- 
tor, Miss Hoge—care about their state’s past and about 
its relics and traces. 


I am aware, also, that much has been done in the state 
over the years toward preservation, and I am further 
aware of the forceful and well-focused RAMPS program 
with its systematic approach to these problems. 


Апа. I am equally aware that it is hard to recapture the 
sense that once in this place or that place men struggled 
mightily against another. or built a rude stone house- 
fort that shoved the edge of our civilization a little 
further into the wilderness. 
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Yes, І am aware and your nation and your Congress is 
aware of the great work that lies before us if we are to 
expand and accelerate historic preservation and insure a 
continuing effort. 


The new Historic Preservation Act—which was passed by 
the 89th Congress last fall—provides the partial answer 
to those Americans who care about the past. Basically, it 
establishes avenues for federal-state cooperation in the 
kind of endeavor that makes an invitation to those who 
care and to those who do not want “the floor of the world 
strewn with the wreckage of vanished civilizations.” 


The act gives a new dimension to the effort to rescue a 
multitude of additional old sites and structures from be- 
neath the poised ax of progress. 


Up until now, as we all know, there has been a shortage 
of authority and money to protect many of these historic 
treasures properly. 


In fact, at the national level, the Secretary of the Interior 
admitted in a speech in December in Fort Worth that 
“no one has had a clear and over-all view of which sites 
and structures really deserve preservation and which do 
not. 


The nation needs a dependable national inventory of his- 
toric properties, with information about them that would 
let administrators of the Historic Preservation Act and 
its Advisory Council evaluate their worth. 


It is therefore with a certain amount of pride to note that 
the inventory the federal government is seeking is the 
kind of inventory that Texans have been working on for 
several years. 


Under the guidelines of the act, each state is invited to 
prepare a comprehensive, statewide survey of its historic 
resources, together with a plan for their preservation. 
This state participation is not only desirable but essential 
to the entire program, for it is at the state level that the 
knowledge exists for identifying and evaluating historic 
properties. 


And, as most of us Texans know, ample knowledge exists 
right now and it is being gathered and coordinated at 
county and regional and state levels in a way that fits 
beautifully with the aims of the act. 


The new law speaks in broad terms because it seeks to 
protect the hundreds of properties that are significant to 
state and local history—the visible evidences of men who 
shaped the state and localities in days gone by. 


Once a state has its survey of resources and its compre- 
hensive plan, it can act upon the plan, acquiring sites or 
structures that merit preservation and take steps for the 
protection, rehabilitation, restoration, or reconstruction 
according to the need. Nor must every preservation pro- 
ject be undertaken directly by the state itself. As long 
as the project meets standards and conforms to the state’s 


comprehensive plan, the work шау be done by a city, a 
county, or a private organization. 


To carry out this policy, Congress has relied on one of 
the old established devices of the federal system—the 
grant-in-aid. 


Normally, the federal assistance will be limited to 50 
per cent of the total cost involved in a project as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Interior. 


As a sobering side note, I must admit to one cold fact, 
and that is there is no grant money presently available. 
But 1 am sure that in due time Congress will appropriate 
funds to implement this act. In fact, there is legislation 
before the Appropriation Subcommittee of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee recommending that the 
act be funded at $2,300,230 for the coming fiscal year. 


The state-federal partnership. of course, is not intended 
to be merely financial. If the job is done right, it will 
take the best efforts of all of us. 


Under the new law, each state must designate an existing 
unit of its government to manage its relations with the 
federal government in terms of the act, or must establish 
a new unit for this purpose. 


Since Texas has had the foresight to establish officially 
and support the Texas State Historical Survey Commit- 
tee, the state is starting way ahead of most states in both 
planning and action. 


And since Texas does not have to start from scratch, I 
am hopeful individuals, communities and counties can 
join with the statewide goal to project a coordinated pro- 
gram of historic preservation. 


Right here in Round Top, and surrounding communities, 
for example, we have the potential and the possibilities 
of turning this community into the Colonial Williamsburg 
of the Southwest. 


Likewise, this entire area—from old Washington-on-the- 
Brazos, to Fayette and Bastrop Counties, to oar wonder- 
ful and historic capitol complex in Austin, to the majes- 
tically rolling hill country west of Austin—has more po- 
tential and more significance to Texas and national his- 
tory than any one section of the state. Central Texas was 
the cradle of Texas Independence and civilization on the 
frontier Southwest. 


We must look ahead not only to the time when we can 
save these wonderful structures and sites but to the time 
when we can link our living past with a series of park- 
ways and roadways. 


Within the boundaries of this great state are‘ harbored 
the accomplishments and dreams of our pioneer stock. 


And as the writer notes, “these in their times have waxed 
and wanned.” 


Their legacy, however, is ours to protect and insure to 
future generations, and in a tradition, I hope, as grand 
as the restoration and rehabilitation of this magnificent 
Inn, and in a tradition that breathes the spirit and fore- 
sight of those who founded this nation. ЫШ 
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The museum, depicting early German settlement in Tex- 
as, will be open to the public on a regular schedule be- 
ginning April 14. Hours will be 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. each 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday. Single admission 
for adults (18 or older) will be $1 and for students 
(under 18), 25 cents. Organized education groups will 
be admitted free when arrangements are made in ad- 
vance. 


Formal Dedication Remarks By 
Charles von Ravenswaay 


Director, Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum 


Winterthur, Delaware 


In this peaceful community the problems of our troubled 
world seem very far away, but their shadow falls across 
us even here, and they haunt the background of our 
thoughts. One can no longer go West to find a little elbow 
room for the physical frontiers of the New World have 
long since disappeared. One can’t escape to the island 
paradises of the South Seas. They, too, are tied to reality 
by airlines and radio, taken over by civilization and tour- 
ists, and technology. Even here where the air seems so 
clean and the natural world so undisturbed, the impres- 
sion is deceptive. The air is not as pure as it used to be; 
the soil is polluted with sprays and chemicals, and if one 
were foolish enough to drink from these streams the 
effects could not be cured with the pioneer housewife’s 
tansy tea and calf’s-foot jelly. And yet it is because of 
these shadows on our lives that old truths have taken on 
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brighter meanings. Тһе age of technology which has so 
unbalanced the world, tumbled old faiths and made even 
man unsure of himself and his destiny, makes us ap- 
preciate all the more the familiar ways of the past. The 
buildings left to us by earlier generations, which we once 
took so easily for granted, now command our affection 
and respect. The quiet things, the unaffected, the direct 
and the simple, speak more clearly to us now by contrast 
with the glittering promises of science. 


Some years ago I came here for the first time. It was 
midsummer. The sun was warm but the air blew dry 
across the hills. 1 had come from a little New England 
valley, an enclosed and withdrawn world crowded in by 
pine woods. As І approached this gentle upland І had the 
same sense of wonder, the same excitment at discovering 
a new world, which must have been felt by those early 
families who came here from the forests and villages of 
Germany. Like them, each unfamiliar tree, each strange 
plant, the scents from the meadows, and most of all the 
friendly openness of the land, made my New England 
a patch of 


home seem ve ry far away. 1 remember sce Б 
rain lilies that had sprung up after а shower, and admir- 
ing that pestiferous weed, the prickly poppy. The live oak 
trees dominating the landscape seemed then, as they al- 
ways will, one of the most beautiful trees in the world. 
Then in Round Top, I saw in the old church and the 
earlier houses the unmistakable hand of German masons 
and carpenters who continued in the New World the tra- 
ditions of their homeland, but with an essential dif- 
ference. Here was no medieval village with houses tight- 
ly clustered along narrow streets to conserve precious 
farm land, nor were the houses literal copies of older 
models. They were German in form, in construction; the 
men who had built them had been trained in old ways, 
but Round Top illustrates how quickly the New World 
influenced its builders and how those people accepted 
with dignity and industry the hardships which the years 
of settlement brought them. 


Here at the Inn I saw even more clearly this reshaping 
of old ways by the new land. The rooms were not de- 
signed to focus family life around a great fireplace as 
they would have been in northern Europe, with its long 
grey winters. Instead they are opened to the sun and air, 
and the double porch invites one out of doors. The build- 
ing has other concessions to its new environment, such as 
boarded interior walls instead of the traditional German 
plaster. But the German love of strong colors persisted 
here in combinations which seem strange to our Anglo- 
Saxon eyes. The walls and ceiling decorations are not 
only an art expression of great interest, but the circum- 
stances under which they were painted make them a re- 
markable social document. Painted at a time when fru- 
gality was necessary for survival, they suggest how 
strongly those pioneers realized that life without beauty 
is meaningless. 


Once it was believed that only buildings associated with 
some commanding historical personality or event were 
worthy of preservation. Later, early buildings came to be 
appreciated for their intrinsic beauty and interest. We 
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know that the real value of these structures doesn’t come 
just from their age, their size, or their elegance, but 
rather from what these buildings mean; their significance 
in terms of human experience. This Inn is not a historic 
shrine; it is not one of the oldest buildings in our nation, 
it is not one of the most beautiful of our architectural 
monuments, but it is important as a biography of its 
time and place and the culture that produced it. 


The buildings of the past are a personal expression in 
ways that modern structures can never be. They explain 
the men who built them and express the times in which 
they lived. They were not built as a package to be dis- 
carded when obsolescent but for many generations of 
use. I suspect that the appeal of these early buildings to 
us comes not only from their beauty or simplicity of line, 
but because of their quiet assurance. 


In order to understand the past, we must not only study 
the records which earlier generations have left us, to lis- 
ten to the songs they sang and remember their folk stories 
and sayings. We must also learn to read the things they 
made and built and through which they expressed them- 
selves and their world. Historians and architects, anthro- 
pologists and other disciplines are beginning to appreci- 
ate that need. Here at the Winedale Inn an important 
step is being made to encourage such studies; to provide 
opportunities for listening to the quiet voices of the past 
and learning from them. 


Here, too, is an opportunity to study a neglected part of 
our national history, the contributions made by various 
ethnic groups to the richness of our modern culture. In 
the German and Spanish towns of Texas, as in the French 
communities along the Mississippi; the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian settlements in Wisconsin, as well as in all parts 
of our nation where these people settled, the buildings of 
these early people remind us of our debt to the Old 
World, and to the courage of those who came to this new 
land. These buildings also remind us of the intangible 
contributions which these people made; the qualities of 
mind, of industry, their music, and their religious be- 
liefs which have strengthened and enriched our national 
character. From these first villages, in the wilderness, е. 
sons and grandsons of the pioneers went forth as their 
ancestors had done from their homeland, to contribute 
to the vigor of our national growth. Perhaps the greatest 
lesson this national experience teaches us is that dif- 
ferent races can live together in harmony. Here in Wine- 
dale is a tiny microcosm of that great experiment. 


There are other implications here today which are good 
to remember. The creation of this study center represents 
creative leadership at its best. It reminds us that the 
power of example still remains, that a wise individual can 
still work quietly, unselfishly and with good will to realize 
great objectives. You are fortunate in having such a citi- 
zen in your midst. She has won our affection and our ad- 
miration. Her ancestors pioneered on the physical fron- 
tiers of this state; she has chosen to pioneer on the fron- 
tiers of the mind and the spirit. Texas will always be 
richer for her victories. z 
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An out-of-town owner commissioned 
the Architects to design a luxury 
apartment building which would be 
competitive with several other projects 
recently completed and/or under con- 
struction, and which would completely 
cover the anticipated market, ranging 
from 800 square feet, one bedroom 
apartments, to 2500 square feet, three 
bedroom apartments with additional 
flexibility for “custom designed” 
apartments. 
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MUNICIPAL RESPONSIBILITY 


INTHEARTS 


It’s a pleasure to come here tonight to talk to you about 
the municipal art commission of Seattle, and the commis- 
sion influence throughout the United States today. The 
great desire for urban environment improvement is grow- 
ing, is growing tremendously in the last three or four 
years. I think President Kennedy probably gave us our 
first impetus to this, and President Johnson is now con- 
tinuing on in this area, too. 


I think I might open this meeting with a quotation from 
President Johnson which he made in a speech at the 
University of Michigan in May of 1964: 


“It is harder and harder to live a good life in 
an American city today. The catalogue of ills 
is long. There are the decay of the centers, the 
despoiling of the suburbs, there is not enough 
land, or housing, or transportation for our traf- 
fic. Open land is vanishing and old landmarks 
are violated. Worst of all, expansion is eroding 
the precious and time-honored values of our 
community, the neighborhood, and our com- 
munion with nature. The loss of these values 
breeds loneliness and boredom and indifference. 
Our society will never be great until our cities 
are great. Today, the frontier of imagination 
and innovation is inside those cities and not be- 
yond their borders. In the next forty years we 
must re-build the entire urban United States.” 


I note that your general program here is devoted toward 
the Total City, and you had, I understand, Mr. Charles 
Blessing who is one of our foremost city planners or 
urban designers in the United States. I think he has 
probably spoken well to the real problems that face our 
community today, and that is really our total environ- 
ment. 


Architects have been talking about this for probably 
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address by 


JAMES Е. HUSSEY АЈА. 


seattle fine arts commission 
architect, seattle, wash. 
before the houston chapter 
american institute of architects 


twenty years, but we have never really got out and tried 
to do something. It was probably after an AIA meeting 
similar to this, about fifteen years ago, where somebody 
got up and spoke eloquently about the great goals that 
we should achieve and a few of us sat down and said, 
“What can we really do to make some of these things be 
accomplished?” That was where the first idea of the 
Seattle Art Commission was conceived. 


Well. our next procedure was to talk to the local poli- 
tical people to find out what method should be used to 
achieve such a program. This was primarily a group of 
architects although there were a few other related art 
people at this particular meeting. We were advised that 
to really achieve this, we needed a much broader base to 
our program. 


In our city we created what was called Allied Arts, like 
your Arts Council here. At the end of a two-year period, 
we had over twenty thousand people in Allied Arts. With 
twenty thousand votes behind us, we went to the City 
Council. After possibly a year of negotiation and rewrit- 
ing the ordinance, we finally came up with the first ordi- 
nance for the city. This was basically a twelve member 
commission with no power, no money, no office, prac- 
tically nothing. 


This floundered for the first year and then after that a 
more comprehensive ordinance was written establishing 
a little more authority and power to the commission, and 
a little bit of financial support to the program. At that 
time we received a part-time executive secretary for the 
commission and office space and that was primarily about 
it. I can’t stress too much how important the executive 
secretary is to such an organization, 


We had originally fifteen members which consisted of 
representatives from architecture, landscape architecture, 
sculpture, painting, writing, the graphic arts, theatre, 
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music, and lay members (we had three at that time). 1 
might emphasize the importance of the lay members. Too 
often, we who are interested in art and design, find our- 
selves talking only to ourselves most of the time. You will 


find. as your commission continues. that you are going 
to have to have the top key people in your business 
world also with you to help sell this program. The path 
is much easier now than in the past few years. But these 
are very key people in a program and their selection is 
also very important. 1 feel strongly that we actually 


should have more lay members on our own commission 


than we presently do 


After we had been іп existence four or five years, there 
was great conversation about establishing another com- 
mission. We probably have more committees or commis- 
sions in the city of Seattle than in any other city in the 
United States. We have committees on everything from 


garhage to street signs to any subject you like. But, 


rather than establishing another commission, it was de- 
cided by the city council to add two members to our 


` selected from the field of historic 


council who would 


tes interest. This added another architect to the com- 


mission because one member was to һе drawn from the 
Historical Sites Commission of the AIA and one member 
from the Historical Museum in Seattle 

The purpose of the commission is rather difficult to de- 


fine even after уоп read the ordinance. It is rather broad 


and encompasses many, many things. In fact. the mem- 


hers of the city government say it sometimes encompass- 
es too many things. We constantly struggle over some of 


the items that we would like to get our fingers into, but 
primarily in relationship to architecture. The commission 
reviews anything physical that is built by the city or on 
city property. We also review any gifts that are given to 
the city, subject to refusal. We also get into the actual 
promotion of cultural programs where there is a deficit 
in the community. 


Something we have to deal with is that we are an advis- 
ory commission. Nobody has to listen to us if they really 
don’t want to. However, as the time has gone and with. 
fortunately. good press relations. we have basically had 
our way most of the time. A lot of the time it is a com- 
promise between the departments and ourselves. But, 1 
think the success has been quite outstanding. 


Most of our members serve a three year term. We have 
six that go off every three years, and five on an alternat- 
ing year. In the setting up of your new members it might 
be good to establish the fact that your commission mem- 
bers probably do not serve more than two terms. This is 
always hard because you sometimes get one or two men, 
or women 1 might say, that are really the go-getters, the 
real doers, on your commission and you hate to send 
them off to pasture. But, I think for the benefit of the 
commission, it is better to do this. In some places they 
have established that a member has to be off one year 
and then possibly re-appointed after that year. 1 think 
that this gives new life and vigor to the commission. It 
spreads the base of understanding of the commission be- 
cause these people who have served gain an understand- 
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ing of the problems and go out into the community and 
keep selling the commission. 


One of the problems of our commission is to keep it from 
being an action group. We are an advisory body and we 
try to retain this air. There is only one area, our Civic 
Arts Fund, which has really become an action group and 
ГЇЇ mention that a little later. 


Another very important thing is the cooperation of the 
press. We found this to be true almost throughout the 
United States. These people are very vital in your pro- 
gram. They are the ones who are going to tell your story 
to the public. And this is the biggest problem of archi- 
tects. We can convince ourselves of all these things that 
we should do but we have really got to get to the public 


and public officials to sell the programs that we have to 
offer. 


I was chairman of the Seattle Fine Arts Commission for 
two years. During the period of my chairmanship, when 
I was looking around for the right people to carry on a 
program or attend a certain meeting, too often the archi- 
tects were very key people because they have a wide 
comprehension of all the problems that involve environ- 
ment. You send an artist, and this is nothing derogatory 
about these people, or a sculptor or a writer to a meeting 
with a state highway commission to discuss bridges and 
you will find that it is very difficult for them to under- 
stand the drawings that they are usually shown. This is 
where the value of the architect on the commission be- 
comes very important. 


Our commission is broken down into committees. We 
meet once a month in a public meeting which is attended 
by the press. Intermediate meetings are held by commit- 
tees. Things are always referred to a sub-committee be- 
fore they appear at the commission meeting. These com- 
mittees are: (a) Landscape and Architectural (not land- 
scape and architecture separately, but two committees on 
landscape and architecture because we find a large 
amount of our work is in this area), (b) Performing 
Arts Committee, (с) Visual Arts Committee, (4) Civic 
Arts Fund. (е) Underground Wiring, (f) Billboards, 
and (g) Historic Sites. 


The Civic Arts Fund, which I mentioned earlier, is one 
of our programs which we look upon with great pride be- 
cause we really administer it. It is the only program 
that we do. In the last four or five years, the commission 
accounted for $300,000 worth of art work and sculpture 
that has been donated to the city. This does not count the 
amount of art work that we have encouraged the city to 
incorporate into the basic buildings. We have been shoot- 
ing for a one to two percent portion of the budget for 
works of art to be involved as part of the building bud- 
get. Sometimes we get down to the last line and the build- 
ings cost too much, so they have to go back and take out 
some money. Unfortunately, the arts account is usually 
taken out first. 


The Billboards program in Washington State has been 
very stimulating. It has been primarily pushed by the 
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Roadside Council in the past few years. We have a state 


law that has become a guide for many states throughout 
) 


the union and we find that every year ме һауе to go 


down and fight all the billboard people all over again to 


p the billboard legislation the way it is. When the bill- 


rd legislation went in, the amount of correspondence 
| 


1roughout the state was t 


on ле larg 
st a nt of ¢ rrespondenct ad been received or 
any one subject in the entire history of the legislature of 
Washington. But each we have to go down and con 
vince them all over a t the people are really vital- 
ly interested this. Now. whether the leadership from 
our national level will start to influence our state legisla- 
tors in maintaining this program, we don’t know. But 


t is a constant fight and the commission has always been 
involved in this program. (Note: We are now writing a 
new billboard ordinance to strengthen our existing one 


for signs facing freeways and scenic routes.) 


In addition to our normal duties and the various things 
which come before the commission. ме have found it 


necessary to become really involved as ex-officio mem- 
hers of many of the other committees within the city 
structure. Mainly because it is the only way we can keep 
track of what is going on. Now we have become mem- 
bers of the Civic Center Advisory Commission, the Lake 
Union Park Commission, and any number of them with 


meetings that must be attended 


This really is involved with the operation of the commit- 
tee in relation to the various departments that are within 
the city structure. To be very honest, most of the depart- 
ments thought, “Well. here’s a bunch of arty people They 


have their heads in the clouds and they don’t know any- 
thing about the practical world and how much things 
cost and so forth”. We were getting things primarily at 
the stage of finished working drawings and levels of com- 
pletion where it was very difficult to say. “Well, we are 
sorry, but we don’t like it.” 


In the period of the la 


four or five years we have got 


the commission involved in projects at the very early, 
preliminary stages of the program. I know all you archi- 
tects are probably shuddering and saying, “Oh no. an- 
other committee is going to have to look over what we are 


going to 40.” 


We have tried to avoid bei 


g involved in actual pro- 
grams of the building, or the cost of the building, but 
have tried to Le more or less an observer to understand 


the program so that by the time the building comes to 


us, we know the problems. Because. as you know, if a 
building comes before you and you look at it and there 
may һе things wrong with it, there are lots of reasons 
sometimes why the result is what it is: if you have an 
understanding of the program, things will operate much 
better 


I had a complaint from the press the other day. He 
“You know t 


had any fights on the commission.” We used to have some 


he trouble in the last two years. we haven’t 


pretty exciting commission meetings where we were tak- 
ing various departments to task. But we have now got 
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to the level of working with these departments so that 
they understand and know how we can really help them. 
We find them coming and asking our advice on things, 
far before a program is written. 


We do not get involved with the selection of the archi- 
tect; and a large portion of the commission feels that this 
still is not a responsibility of the commission. This leads 
to many problems. We have had design commissions in 
the city and other areas of government where problems 
have risen out of favorite architects being selected and 
that type of thing. However, we are working toward this: 
We would like a department to select four or five archi- 
tects they are considering, and we would sit down and 
discuss with them the various architects and give them 
our comments, and that would be all. We would still not 
select the architect, but would review the works of the 
architects they are considering. The design qualities of 
most of the prime projects within the city in the last few 
years have been highly upgraded, mainly because they 
are selecting far better architects, much more qualified 
architects, to do their programming. 


We find, however, that we are still fighting the battle on 
the smaller projects and we try to tell them that you 
really need just as good an architect to do an outhouse as 
you do a major building. In fact, the biggest problems 
have been over toilet facilities in our park. We had two 
buildings presented which were teepees with ‘squaw’ and 
‘brave’ tattooed across the buildings. Well, fortunately, 
one of our members had just come back from a meeting 
somewhere in Colorado where he had taken a picture of 
almost identically the same kind of buildings that were 
built back in about 1920 when they were doing gas sta- 
tions which looked like cowboy hats or boots, etc. Well, 
we won our battle there. 


But, this is the type of problem we get into. The park 
department came to us about two years ago with the idea 
of a children’s zoo. Well, the drawings were done and 
they were to be the fairyland approach to the zoo. We 
weren't convinced ourselves that this was necessarily the 
right approach to a zoo design, but we felt that this was 
their business. However, the drawings were done by a 
parttime cartoonist who was a mechanical engineer and, 
I must admit, they were pretty poor. We suggested that 
they employ some talented artists and sculptors and 
people in the arts because we thought that here was an 
opportunity for some artists to come up with the same 
basic philosophy but a more imaginative type of design. 
This went around for at least six months. Then, all of a 
sudden, they hired an architect. They were going to take 
another approach. Well, he came up with another design 
and then, pardon me, but all hell broke loose. We had 
camps form on both sides. His first solution had lots of 
shortcomings and, unfortunately, he had not worked too 
closely with the staff and there were a lot of technical 
problems which immediately tore the plan apart. Finally, 
they decided to hire another architect. They considered 
several, but wound up hiring the first architect, who is, 
incidentally, one of our very talented architects in the 
northwest. He has now come up with a new solution that 
is going to be quite revolutionary in children’s zoo de- 
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sign and it will be quite an example throughout the 
country. We keep thinking. well, we finally did this. But 
the park director happened to come back from a meeting 
in New York which he attended with all his fellow zoo 
directors and they said, “Oh, for God’s sake, don’t do a 
theme zoo.” Well, he came back all converted to our side 
of the fence and that made everything much easier. 


These are typical of the things that we get involved with. 
We feel that through the commission’s efforts we have 
elevated the design quality of all municipal buildings. 
We don’t feel that we are as far as we would like to go, 
but it is progressing year by year. It is a slow education- 
al problem, not only of city people but really the entire 
community. If you can get the people of a community to 
demand better design, you will get your city officials to 
do the same. 


It is always amazing to me that millions are spent every 
year in the design of a cigarette package, or your auto- 
mobile, or your clothing, and we all pay for this design 
cost without complaint. But, when it comes to the most 
important thing that is dear to us all, our city, the cities 
are not willing to pay for this cost because it is always 
earmarked—so much for design fees. Perhaps if the de- 
sign fee for your cigarette package was printed across it 
you might object to that, too. 


One of our programs was a fountain competition that we 
held prior to the Fair. This was a $250,000 fountain to 
be built by the city with city funds to be basically in the 
center of the Fair. The winners were a pair of Japanese 
architects, two relatively young men. Their budget, as it 
often is with competitions, was far greater than the bud- 
get allowed. However, it was pared down and altered to 
a point and $250,000 was put into the fountain the first 
year. Another $100,000 was added last year, and it will 
take probably another $100,0Q0 to finish it. The people 
of the city are really looking forward to the final comple- 
tion. They keep asking, “When is it going to be done?” 
It is a rather spectacular fountain, as it gets improved. 


The problem the first year was that it had about one 
third of the nozzles that it was originally designed for, 
and it fell rather short of its final programming. It is 
basically a round form in the bottom of a rather large 
moat and there is probably 250 nozzles in the first pro- 
gram, they added 100 and 100 is the final programming. 
These are all keyed to music. Each nozzle takes different 
patterns so you get rather fluctuating design patterns in 
the fountain. It’s becoming quite a program for the com- 
munity. 


Every time somebody says, “Let’s have a competition” I 
shudder. But there is great value to come out of some of 
these things. They become very challenging and the pub- 
lic really is ready to accept it now much more than they 
were five or ten years ago. 


Another program that was a universal problem around 
the country was freeway landscaping. I notice that the 
President is now pushing for a program of beautification 
for our highways. For two years we fought with the state 
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highway department. They were under no obligation to 
even talk to us. But, on their own, they came to us and 
asked “What do you want?” and so forth. We would 
tell them what we wanted and they would go back and 
do what they wanted, and then they would come back and 
we would start all over again. This went on for about 
two years, and we were no further than when we start- 
ed. Finally, after lots of meetings and good press rela- 
tions (again), they hired Sasaki and Walker Associates, 
one of the foremost landscape architects in the country, 
who are now coming up with rather spectacular freeway 
planning. 


I might point out that landscaping in the northwest is 
very different; you plant a plant one year and next 
year it is at least six feet tall, so we have extensive land- 
scaping which is relatively inexpensive. However, they 
were using the small garden variety types of planting, 
very small in detail. We kept saying, “Well, when you 
are going 60 mph you just don’t have time to see the 
petunias along side the road.” We called our program a 
“re-forestation” program; they are now going back over 
areas and adding two or three thousand trees. 


Another is our historic program. This is probably the 
most difficult problem we have. It’s all right if the city 
happens to own a building, but once you get beyond that 
jurisdiction, it is very difficult to maintain some of these 
old historic sites. The problem is that many of the his- 
toric buildings that have been saved, have only been 
saved because “George Washington slept there”, or there 
is some other historic significance, and not truly because 
of its architecture. There are a few examples, but darn 
few. This year we made a singular goal when we finally 
got the city council to sell a fire station which has rather 
significant charm and period architecture, and which, at 
its time was published throughout the United States as 
an outstanding piece of fire station architecture. They 
are selling the property on the basis that whoever buys 
it has to restore the building to its original form. Whether 
we are going to find anybody who is going to do this is 
our next problem. But we do have a few people interested 
in the program. It is a tough one because the city let the 
building deteriorate rather rapidly and there will have 
to be a lot of work done to bring it up into use. It’s in a 
residential area so that precludes lots of people using it. 
But they are even stretching our zoning to allow uses 
that might not usually get into a residential area. We are 
pleased with that. (Note: Unfortunately no satisfactory 
solution could be achieved and the station was torn down. 
We are now writing a new historic building ordinance.) 


We are also pleased with the comment of one of our 
councilmen who recently returned from Europe (he has 
not been one of our stronger advocates) and said, “You 
know, I’m just beginning to understand what our Com- 
mission is talking about in saving our old buildings.” 
We really do have some rather charming old buildings 
that we would like to save but, economically, they present 
some very dificult problems. 


We, like Houston, are a relatively young city, we are 
younger than you. We just had our 100th anniversary. 
We do not have large areas of older buildings, but we do 
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have some sections we would like to preserve. 


We got into tree planting programs, and it sort of got out 
of hand. We started down some city streets where it was 
almost impossible to put the trees down into the ground 
because of underground wiring and so they started plant- 
ing in tubs. Well, pretty soon we had ten varieties of tubs 
on each street, so that was curtailed to an approved de- 
sign, and there couldn’t be more than one per block and 
a few other rules and regulations. Then we finally came 
to the conclusion that we didn’t like the trees in pots. We 
found that the trees really don’t do too well. They just 
don’t thrive and there are relatively few varieties that 
have done fairly well. We found that this was really be- 
ginning to add to the street clutter, along with the news- 
paper stands and mail boxes and the few other things 
that we are all familiar with. So now all trees have to be 
planted in the ground except in the very downtown area; 
even in the downtown central business district, they have 
gone about a little cleaning up their tree program, get- 
ting the variety of trees that have done better. Certain 
trees only are allowed to be planted in the downtown 
area now. But, every once in awhile, I’m driving down 
the street and there’s a pot on the street that isn’t in the 
area it’s supposed to be. I think the problem is that most 
of the people don’t know—they just go out and get a pot 
and don’t get a permit. Then the city comes along and 
says, “Well, gee, they spent all this money, we better let 
them have it.” So we have forty or fifty horrible con- 
crete pipes down in our oriental section with dead fir 
trees now. We find that the evergreen trees are not at all 
successful, particularly in a downtown area, and that 
they really need to be deciduous. 


One of our major accomplishments in the last year or so 
is that the central business district, in conjunction with 
the planning commission, put together a study of what 
to do with the downtown area. We have a rather unique 
situation in Seattle in that our residential area is to the 
north of the city proper and our industrial area is to the 
south, and right through the middle of town we are three 
miles wide. We have a lake that is twenty-five miles on 
one side and Puget Sound, which is rather extensive, on 
the other. This creates many, many traffic problems and 
the state highway department has come right smack 
down the middle with a eight lane freeway, I swear, and 
this has been one of our main projects: to try and come 
up with more suitable designs for some of their struc- 
tures. 


As many of you know, this is a pretty futile battle at 
times. But 1 think the landscaping will help cover some 
of it up. But in this plan, they would peel off the freeway 
into a ring-road complex around the downtown area. 
This brought out all the people of the community that 
were interested in this sort of thing. There were many 
who thought it was terrible and we were strangling the 
downtown and so forth. We finally got the city council to 
accept the plan only on the basis of adding this statement 
to their piece of legislation that was going to pass it: 


“It is recognized that said comprehensive plan 
providing a general framework for general 


public and private development should now be 
used as a foundation for urban design study. 
That the criteria and content of such a study 
should be determined in consultation with in- 
terested business and civic leaders and with the 
assistance of architects, landscape architects 
and related professions. That the result of the 
study be used in progressive refinement of the 
general plan providing alternate proposals 
where necessary and in detailing segments and 
elements of that plan.” 


After this, we organized another board. This is called the 
Urban Design Advisory Board. This is done basically in 
conjunction with our commission because we felt it was 
to be a six-month study by this group, primarily com- 
posed of architects and landscape people and some very 
prominent civic leaders. Charles Blessing was brought in 
as a consultant during part of this porgram and added 
many valuable things to their report. 


Going on to another area, we seem to always be having 
trouble with the Park Department. Under this department 
we have the Music and Art program within the city 
structure, which we have nothing to do with, but we are 
interested vitally in the program and we slowly made in- 
roads into a cooperative effort. 


Then we went to work on the Light Company. This is 
basically an independent body of the government, al- 
though somewhat responsible to the Mayor's office and 
the city council. They, have their own board and operate 
fairly independently. We are, of course, concerned with 
them regarding wiring. 


We are fortunate to be a community that has spectacular 
views. We have on one side of us the entire range of the 
Olympics which are always snow-capped in the winter 
and many in the summer. On the other side we have the 
entire Olympic range with the Puget Sound body of 
water between us. To the south we have Mount Rainier 
which is a rather majestic mountain. We have Lake 
Washington in the center of our city as well as a series 
of small lakes within our city limits. And lots of hillsides. 
But, with all these views and all these hills, we also have 
strings of wires. Thousands of miles. 


First of all, we had two systems to start with. One was a 
private organization and one was a city organization. 
The city went down one side of the street and the private 
company went down the other. So we had double poles 
to begin with. We are slowly getting rid of the one set of 
poles as they decay, and we are beginning to make in- 
roads in under-grounding certain sections of the town. 
It is a slow process, tackling mainly, the business com- 
munities first. 


Of course, people say, “Well, down in Portland they are 
undergrounding their wires at $100 a house.” But they 
don’t say that this is out in the outskirts of town where 
the streets and sidewalks are not yet in. Practically all 
of Seattle, within the city limits, is developed. And so 
this means going in with rather expensive installations; 


City Light has made inroads in their cooperation as to 
what they will pay as their part of it. The mayor has just 
recently appointed a committee to study the financing, 
which is another serious phase of it because the assess- 
ment program has to be based on the value ог the square 
footage of the property. We find that the houses that are 
on the waterfront, particularly, could care less about hav- 
ing underground wiring since the poles are all behind 
them. The people across the street are the ones that the 
poles are in front of, but their assessment is perhaps $400 
and the man across the street, because of the size of his 
property, gets assessed as high as $3000 or $4000. We 
are hoping that through the current study and through 
state legislation, we will be able to bring this into an 
equality of assessment program. 


Another program that we have is the Man of the Year in 
the Arts. This is awarded not only to artists, per se, but 
also to people who contribute to the arts. Milton Katims, 
who many of you are familiar with, (you keep trying to 
hire him away from us) has received the award and 
Mark Tobey has also. Last year it was given to a man 
who was highly instrumental in the development of a 
repertory theatre. He is not in theatre himself, but with- 
out him the program would never have gone. We feel 
that this has been an excellent public relations program. 


Another sign of the growing importance of art commis- 
sions is the tremendous growth in them. When we first 
started, which was ten years ago, there were maybe three 
or four commissions in the country; New York and 
Philadelphia were the prime ones. New York is probably 
the strongest commission in the United States. They have 
complete authority. They are not just an advisory body. 
If they don’t like the building, it just doesn’t get built. 
As I understand it, there is hardly even an appeal to 
their decisions. We feel that this is not really the right ap- 
proach, that our approach is still a better one and will 
sell better in time. 


In the bay area, the San Francisco commission was 
formed about the time ours was. They have a rather sub- 
stantial budget because they run the Festival of the Arts, 
which I think has a $200,000 to $300,000 budget pro- 


gram. 


In the northwest in the last two years or so, there have 
been at least twelve new commissions formed. There are 
commissions in Idaho, Alaska, Honolulu, and many other 
states. I am serving on a committee now to establish a 
Western States Council Commission to coordinate some 
of the programming and thinking of these various com- 
missions. 


I would like to close with a quote from John Kennedy, 
to whom we owe a great deal to the surge of the arts in 
this country. He wrote this shortly after his inauguration: 


“Т hope that in the next quarter century we will 
make progress in protecting the natural charm 
of America. Ours is a lovely nation. Too often 
in the pursuit of public convenience and private 
gain, we have disfigured the beauty of our land 
and permitted the squalor of our cities.” и 
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International Conference 


Masonry Structural Systems 


The preliminary program for The 
University of Texas’ International 
Conference on Masonry Structural 
Systems, to be held in Austin Novem- 
ber 30-December 2, 1967 lists 13 
papers by authors from 10 nations. 
Ultimately the conference is expected 
to present more than 50 papers and to 
attract 500 architects, engineers, aca- 
demicians, and industrialists from 15 
nations in Europe, Asia ап4 the 
Americas. 


Ten conference sessions will cover 
masonry’s creative challenge, materials 
science, structural performance, inter- 
action of structural elements, environ 
mental performance characteristics, 
1 


design methodology, case studies, and 


construction. 


Pre-conference registration may be 
made through the Conference Secre- 
tary, International Conference on 
Masonry Structural Systems, Р. 0. 
Box 1726, Austin, Texas 78767. 


| Ч 
| Wilson, Morris, Crain & Anderson, Architect Walter P. Moore, Structural Engineer 


A NEW SPACE SAVING APPROACH IN HIGH-RISE CONSTRUCTION RELIGION, ARCHITECTURE 
The new 27 story Houston Lighting & Power Company building will, when completed AND THE VISUAL ARTS 
add a new space saving approach to high-rise construction 
И К... 7,450 р of Mosher — мөн а қы үч ү The 1967 International Congress оп 
-441 (50,000 psi) high strength steels saving val uable floor space lost ir usi g © n Шы Antene нй бк Үсний 
ventional steels... and the first use of new fabricated Jumbo Columns rolled from е - Р 
| A-514 mod. (100,000 psi) high strength steels, the necessary strength and support Arts to be held at the New York Hil- 
with consistent column size from the ground floor level to the roof is maintained ton Hotel August 28-September 2 has 
Giving a new dimension in steel construction and architectural design, to the new defined its purpose as “to re-examine 
| Houston Lighting & Power building...setting new standards for today's construction the relationship of religion, architec- 
tomorrow with Mosher... The Sky's The Limit. | ture and the visual arts in the light of 
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tical and technological—and shifting 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT: uman values.” A splendi аш is 
НОМЕ белсе АКО Заа, ЦЭН human value A sple ndid program is 
OTHER PLANTS: planned and additional information 
Dallas, Lubbock, > he hac 7 iti » 1967 зү» 
tg РИНЕ may be had by writing the 1967 Inter 


STEEL COMPANY fabricators of steel since 1885 national Congress on Religion, Archi- 


tecture and the Visual Arts, 287 Park 


Ave. South, New York, N. Y. 10010. 
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colorfully conerete 


Concrete block offers wide-open design 
opportunities: to the most close-fitting budget. 
Used for screen walls in an integral web 
design or finished in accent colors, it will 
highlight other materials. 


For more detailed information on the advantages of concrete 


masonry write for CONCRETE MASONRY HIGHLIGHTS 


TEXAS CONCRETE MASONRY ASSOCIATION 
1010 Lavaca St., Austin, Texas 78701 
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MEMBERS ARE PRODUCERS OF QUALITY CONCRETE MASONRY PRODUCTS 


architectural education 
TEXAS A&M 


The Texas A&M University School of 
Architecture is engaged in a one year 
research project to determine the goals 
and directions of architectural educa- 
tion in the state of Texas through 
1990. This project is co-sponsored by 
the Coordinating Board of the Texas 
College and University System and 
Texas A&M University. The principal 
investigator is Edward J. Romieniec, 
Chairman of the School of Architec- 
ture. Assisting Professor Romieniec 
in this study are Professors W. W. 
Harper, Cecil Steward, and Alan 
Stacell. 


DR. ERNEST CONNALLY 
archeology & historic preservation 
national park service 


Dr. Ernest Allen Connally has been 
appointed Chief of the newly estab- 
lished office. of Archeology and His- 
toric Preservation, National Park 
Service. 


Dr. Connally, 46, a native of Groes- 
beck, Tex., is presently Professor of 
the History of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Since June 1966, he 
has been collaborating on a special re- 
port on historic preservation for the 
National Park Service. 


He has conducted Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey projects on Cape 
Cod, and in Salem, Mass., and made 
initial studies for the restoration’ of 
Andrew Johnson’s home at Greenville, 
Tenn. 


A graduate of the University of Texas 
in 1950, Connally received his doc- 
torate in 1955 at Harvard University. 
He is the author of a number of arti- 
cles on American architectural history, 
has participated in National Trust reg- 
ional and national preservation con- 
ferences, and has served as a national 
officer of the Society of Architectural 
Historians. 
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PACE COWTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER 


The voice. АпуБоау 8 voice. Your voice. It has a spe- 
cial quality and timbre all its own. But. 
If it should become hoarse or if a cough should persist, 
find out what the reason is. Promptly. It could be a warn- 
ing signal of cancer. And cancer is easier to cure when | 
it’s detected early. | 
Ella Fitzgerald knows the seven warning signals of | 
cancer. Do you? 1. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 2, A 
lump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere. 3. A sore 
that does not heal. 4. Change in bowel or bladder habits. 
5. Hoarseness or cough. 6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 7. Change in a wart or mole. 
If a signal lasts longer than two weeks, see your 
doctor without delay. 
It makes sense to know the 7 warning signals of 


cancer. 
It makes sense to give to the 
American Cancer Society 99 


There’s nothing new ог excruriy 
about brick...except... 
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like іп the new Holiday Inn 


The money you can save. Cost per guest room here 

was bid at $5,262, a savings of over 10% less than the estimate. 
Key to the saving is use of Acme King Size Brick. 

The sound control advantages. 54 db through the wall. 
Lower insurance rates. 


The additional floor in the same height. Avoiding 


columns and beams, all space is usable space. ACM Е 
BRICK 


And, of course, the beauty. 


Nothing new? Hmmm. 


ABILENE • AMARILLO • AUSTIN + BEAUMONT + CORPUS CHRISTI + DALLAS • FT. WORTH * HOUSTON , LONGVIEW • LUBBOCK • MIDLAND • SAN ANTONIO • WICHITA FALLS 


ARCHITECT/LUNDGREN-MAURER, А..А. 
ENGINEER/WILLIAM С. CRAIG 
СОМТНАСТОВ/В & Z ENGINEERING 
OWNER/HOLIDAY INNS OF AMERICA 


This 13-story building contains 89,807 
sq. ft. of floor space: 176 guest rooms, 
two meeting rooms, a club, a restau- 
rant, office and public space 

Guest rooms are separated by 8” 
grouted brick masonry bearing walls 
which radiate from the center 


Execution of both architectural and 
structural design and working 
drawings was greatly simplified. Load 
bearing design provides finished walls 
at the same time a building is topped 
out. The best advantages of two 
systems were combined to obtain 
desired open spaces at the lower level 


For complete information on design, 
engineering and construction of 
brick bearing walls, send the 
coupon below 


Acme Brick Company 
Р.О. Box 425 
Fort Worth, Texas 76101 
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DECAYING CITIES, URBAN SPRAWL 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES UNPREPARED 


Despite the wide-ranging public and private dialogue concerning America’s 
growing problems of decaying cities, urban sprawl and “metropolitan malaise,” 
the nation’s colleges and universities are not meeting the demand for new cur- 
ricula offering training and professional careers in land development or city 
planning. 


This is the broad implication of a nationwide survey of some 300 major U.S. 
colleges and universities taken by the Committee for National Land Develop- 
ment Policy. 


The CNLDP is a non-profit association of leading architects, educators, sociolo- 
gists and developers with broad interests in solving city problems. The group re- 
cently proposed to Washington Housing Department officials a plan for alleviat- 
ing future urban problems which would divert population and industrial growth 
into 25 brand new metropolitan centers, established as joint Government-private 
industry projects. 


“Analysis of survey results made evident a lag throughout the educational estab- 
lishment in dealing with pressing urban problems, despite newspaper stories, 
books and utterances of national leaders indicating the country is unable to cope 
with the monumental problems of population and industrial growth in cities.” 


Of the 300 institutions surveyed by CNLDP 43 reported offering some kind of 
formal curriculum at least related to land development or city planning but none 
offered undergraduate degrees in anything resembling land development and 
city planning. 


Only six schools offered graduate degrees in land development; 14 offered grad- 
uate degrees in city planning. 


Not surprisingly, every school replying to the CNLDP questionnaire agreed that 
the fields of study in question should be expanded. 


All except those otherwise limited by size or purpose, agreed that their own cur- 
riculums should be enlarged to include more subjects in these essential fields. 


Many schools commented that the one difficulty, insofar as expansion is con- 
cerned, is the lack of undergraduate training generally available. 


An indication of the depth of training possible in the field was indicated in the 
more than 300 subjects suggested by the colleges as appropriate courses of study 
in land development or city planning. 


In land development field, such courses as Land Economics, Рһувіортарһу, De- 
velopmental Engineering, Regional Transportation, Property Systems, Economic 
Geography, Laws of Development, and Land-Micro, Macro-Regional Economics, 


were mentioned. 
Some suggested studies in the city planning field were: Urban Sociology, Plan- 
ning and Zoning, Human Ecology, Urban Design, Regional Planning, Traffic 


Planning, Statistics, System Analysis, Public Administration, and Real Estate. 


The survey brought out that two kinds of shortages exist; one in the number of 
students taking preparatory undergraduate work leading to higher degrees in 
land development or city planning; and second, in the number of qualified pro- 
fessionals—with or without degrees—to tackle the monumental urban problems 
we face. п 
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O'NEIL FORD 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


O’Neil Ford, San Antonio architect, this week undertook 
duties as a Thomas Jefferson Professor of Architecture at 


in a high-stakes game ? the University of Virginia. 


The special chair, which Ford will occupy while con- 
З tinuing his private practice, is supported by а grant from 
| 1.1 Ы the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation. Both this 
1 tJ WN year and last, the foundation awarded one Medal in 
Р Architecture and two professorships to outstanding mem- 

bers of the profession. 


Alvar Aalto, internationally famed Finnish architect 
probably best known in this country for his dormitory at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, received the 
1967 Medal. It was awarded in ceremonies at “Monti- 
cello.” home of the nation’s third President, in which 
Ford participated this past week end. 


The Jefferson Professorship is the latest of several aca- 
demic honors Ford has received. In 1951 he delivered a 
series of guest lectures to schools in Great Britain, includ- 
ing Edinburgh and Liverpool universities and the Uni- 
versity of the City of Birmingham. From 1957 to 1962, 
he was a member of the Visiting Committee to the School 
of Architecture, М.1.Т., and from 1959 to 1965, he served 
in a similar capacity to the School of Design, Harvard 
University. Ford has been a Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, recognized for design, since 1960. 


Then follow this canny fellow’s suit, ‚Ж Texas Architectural 
and use Monarch Tile in your next Foundation offers 


building project. It’s like holding a scholarships in 


royal flush — you can’t lose. architectural education 


and sponsors research 


in the profession. 


Everybody wins when you use Mon- Contributions may be 
made as memorials: 


arch Tile — you, the client and the 

a remembrance with 
viewing public. Monarch Tile is made purpose and dignity. 
to exacting standards. There’s none 


better, none more beautiful. TEXAS ARCHITECTURAL FOUNDATION 


327 PERRY-BROOKS BUILDING 


AUSTIN 
MONARCH TILE MANUFACTURING, INC. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 76901 
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Portland Cement Stucco 
...an asset to good design 


Portland cement stucco is in the limelight. This Berkeley, 
California apartment project won ап AIA Merit Award 
for architects Roger Lee Associates. Using factory made 
finish coat portland cement stucco made with Trinity 
White they achieved a clean, crisp, contemporary look 
at a modest original cost. And they created a building 
that will keep its beauty with a minimum of maintenance. 

Architects can get valuable help on the use of stucco 
from local plastering contractors or direct from the Trinity 
White Department of General Portland. 


CEMENT COMPANY 


Kansas City. Kar 


RODUCT OF GENERAL PORTLAND 
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